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| NTi^ODU CTIO N . 

r he  most  admired  of  German  painters  has  given  the  world 
his  pictorial  conception  of  the  women  drawn  by  the  greatest  of 
German  poets:  Kaulbach  has  undertaken  to  illustrate  Goethe. 

The  painter  who  attempts  to  illustrate  the  familiar  writings 
of  a poet  is  under  very  peculiar  disadvantages,  which  do  not 
affect  the  painter  who  chooses  less  familiar  subjects.  He  is  in 
danger  of  disappointing  both  the  man  of  vivid  imagination, 
and  the  man  of  feeble  imagination:  the  former,  having  already 
a distinct  image  in  his  mind,  sustains  a sort  of  shock  in  finding 
another  image  presented;  the  latter,  having  languidly  accepted 
a vague  outline  which  his  imagination  was  not  puissant  enough 
to  paint  out  in  detail,  is  startled  by  the  strangeness  of  this 
new  image,  which  is  distinct  and  individual  where  his  own 
image  was  blurred  and  general. 

Very  few  readers  have  the  pictorial  imagination  in  sufficient 
activity  to  translate  the  verbal  symbols  of  the  poet  into  corre- 
sponding images,  and  see,  as  he  sees,  with  vivid  clearness  both 
the  persons  and  the  objects  presented  in  his  verse.  When, 
therefore,  the  painter  comes  forward,  and  with  his  pencil  trans- 
lates these  symbols  as  they  present  themselves  to  his  mind, 
nothing  is  more  common,  and  nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  than 
the  exclamation : «That  is  not  at  all  my  idea  of  the  character !> 
Not  my  idea,  but  the  painter’s  idea.  Not  my  idea, 
probably  because  I lead  really  nothing  of  sufficient  distinctness 


l 


and  individuality  worthy  to  he  called  an  idea  of  the  Charakter ; 
hence  the  very  pictorial  vividness  of  the  artist  affects  me  with 
a sense  of  strangeness,  as  the  substitution  of  a definite  for  an 
indefinite  image  always  must.  Not  my  idea,  because  even  if  I 
had  a distinct  image  in  my  mind,  it  was  m}r  creation,  my 
translation  of  the  poet’s  symbols,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the 
same  as  another’s;  no  two  minds  form  precisely  similar  con- 
ceptions of  the  same  poetic  presentation;  each  mind  forms  its 
own  Gretchen  and  Lotte,  its  own  Frederike  and  Leonore, 
its  ownDorotea  and  Ottilie;  none  of  these  having  more  than 
a general  resemblance  to  the  images  in  the  poet’s  mind. 

In  looking  at  the  drawings  of  Kaulbach  it  is  well  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  this  source  of  injustice  and  disappointment. 
They  have  two  aspects  from  which  they  must  be  considered: 
first  as  pictures,  with  the  artistic  merits  of  pictures;  and 
secondly,  as  the  pictorial  translation  of  poetic  creations  — the 
way  in  which  Goethe’s  words  form  themselves  into  images  in 
the  mind  of  Kaulbach.  We  must  not  look  at  them  as  if  he 
pretended  to  set  before  us  what  we  have  seen,  or  fancy  we  have 
seen,  in  Goethe,  but  what  he,  Kaulbach,  has  seen.  Sometimes 
we  shall  find  him  giving  distinctness  to  what  was  blurred,  and 
shape  to  what  before  had  no  shape  in  our  minds.  Sometimes 
we  shall  find  a sympathy  between  his  conception  and  our  own, 
and  recognize  our  own  thoughts  in  his  translation  Sometimes 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  alien  strangeness  unable  to  see  with 
his  eyes,  unable  to  recognize  our  own  thoughts;  and  then  we 
must  remember  that  the  artist  comes  to  give  us  his  thoughts 
not  to  repeat  our  own. 

London,  June  1867. 
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pOETHE  AND  THE  /ViuSE. 


better  illustration  of  what  is  suggested  in  the  Introduction 
could  hardly  he  selected,  than  this  translation  of  an  allegory 
into  a pictorial  image.  The  poet , following  the  old  but  now, 
happily,  obsolete  fashion,  invokes  the  Muse  in  an  introductory 
poem  (Zueignung).  I will  quote  a few  lines  in  order  to  render 
the  drawing  intelligible. 

Der  Morgen  kam;  es  scheuchten  seine  Tritte 
Den  leisen  Schlaf,  der  mich  gelind  umfing, 

Dass  ich,  erwacht,  aus  meiner  stillen  Hütte 
Den  Berg  hinauf  mit  frischer  Seele  ging; 

Ich  freute  mich  bei  einem  jeden  Schritte 
Der  neuen  Blume,  die  voll  Tropfen  hing; 

Der  junge  Tag  eihob  sich  mit  Entzücken 
Und  alles  ward  erquickt  mich  zu  erquicken. 

Und  wie  ich  stieg,  zog  von  dem  Fluss  der  Wiesen 
Ein  Nebel  sich  in  Streifen  sacht  hervor. 

Er  wich  und  wechselte  mich  zu  umfiiessen 
Und  wuchs  geflügelt  mir  ums  Haupt  empor: 

Des  schönen  Blicks  sollt’  ich  nicht  mehr  gemessen 
Die  Gegend  deckte  mir  ein  trüber  Flor; 

Bald  sah  ich  mich  von  Wolken  wie  umgossen 
Und  mit  mir  selbst  in  Dämmrung  eingeschlossen. 

Auf  einmal  schien  die  Sonne  durchzudringen, 

Im  Nebel  liess  sich  eine  Klarheit  seh’n. 

Hier  sank  er  leise  sich  hinabzuschwingen; 

Hier  theilt  er  steigend  sich  um  Wald  und  Höh'n. 


Wie  hofft*  ich  ihr  den  ersten  Gruss  zu  bringen! 
Sie  hofft'  ich  nach  der  Trübe  doppelt  schön. 

Der  luft’ge  Kampf  war  lange  nicht  vollendet, 

Ein  Glanz  umgab  mich  und  ich  stand  geblendet. 

Bald  machte  mich,  die  Augen  aufzuschlagen, 

Ein  innrer  Trieb  des  Herzens  wieder  kühn, 

Ich  könnt’  es  nur  mit  schnellen  Blicken  wagen, 
Denn  alles  schien  zu  brennen  und  zu  glüh'n. 

Da  schwebte  mit  den  Wolken  hergetragen 
Ein  göttlich  Weib  vor  meinen  Augen  hin, 

Kein  schöner  Bild  sah  ich  in  meinem  Leben, 

Sie  sah  mich  an  und  blieb  verweilend  schweben. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  no  German  I subjoin  the 
translation  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin:* 

The  morning  came.  Its  footsteps  scared  away 
The  gentle  sleep  that  hover’d  lightly  o’er  me; 

I left  my  quiet  cot  to  greet  the  day, 

And  gaily  climb’d  the  mountain-side  before  me, 

The  sweet  young  flowers!  how  fresh  they  were  and  tender, 
Brimful  with  dew  upon  the  sparkling  lea; 

The  young  day  opened  in  exulting  splendour 
And  all  around  seem’d  glad  to  gladden  me. 

And  as  I mounted  o’er  the  meadow  ground 
A white  and  filmy  essence  ’gan  to  hover; 

It  sail’d  and  shifted  till  it  hemm’d  me  round 
Then  rose  above  my  head  and  floated  over. 

No  more  I saw  the  beauteous  scene  unfolded  — 

It  lay  beneath  a melancholy  shroud; 

And  soon  was  I,  as  if  in  vapour  moulded 
Alone,  within  the  twilight  of  the  cloud. 

At  once,  as  though  the  sun  were  struggling  through, 

Within  the  mist  a sudden  radiance  started; 

Here  sank  the  vapour,  but  to  rise  anew, 

There  on  the  peak  and  upland  forest  parted. 

O how  I panted  for  the  first  clear  gleaming 
Made  by  the  gloom  it  banish'd  doubly  bright! 

It  came  not,  but  a glory  round  me  beaming, 

And  I stood  blinded  by  the  gush  of  light. 


* Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe.  Translated  by  W.  E.  Aytoun  and  Theodore 
Martin.  2nd  edition.  Wm.  Blackwood  & sons.  1860. 


A moment  and  I felt  enforced  to  look, 

By  some  strange  impulse  of  the  heart's  emotion; 

But  more  than  one  quick  glance  I could  not  brook, 
For  all  was  burning,  like  a molten  ocean. 

There  in  the  glorious  clouds  that  seemed  to  bear  her, 

A form  angelic  hovered  in  the  air 

Ne’er  did  my  eyes  behold  a vision  fairer, 

And  still  she  gazed  upon  me,  floating  there. 


The  Muse  addresses  him,  and  he  replies  to  her,  sinking  on 
his  knees  before  her,  and  at  the  cdose  of  the  dialogue  she  smiles 
and  thus  instils  hijjn  with  confidence. 

Da  reckte  sie  die  Hand  aus  in  die  Streifen 
Der  leichten  Wolken  und  des  Dufts  umher, 

Wie  sie  ihn  fasste,  Hess  er  sich  ergreifen, 

Er  Hess  sich  zieh’n,  es  war  kein  Nebel  mehr. 

Mein  Auge  könnt’  im  Thale  wieder  schweifen, 

Gen  Himmel  blickt’  ich,  er  war  hell  und  hehr. 

Nur  sah  ich  sie  den  reinsten  Schleier  halten, 

Er  floss  um  sie  und  schwoll  in  tausend  Falten. 

Ich  kenne  dich,  ich  kenne  deine  Schwächen, 

Ich  weiss,  was  Gutes  in  dir  lebt  und  glimmt! 

So  sagte  sie,  ich  hör’  sie  ewig  sprechen, 

Empfange  hier,  was  ich  dir  lang  bestimmt, 

Dem  Glücklichen  kann  es  an  nichts  gebrechen, 

Der  dies  Geschenk  mit  stiller  Seele  nimmt, 

Aus  Morgenduft  gewebt  und  Sonnenklarheit, 

Der  Dichtung  Schleier  aus  der  Hand  der  Wahrheit. 

In  English  thus: 

Straightway  she  stretch’d  her  hand  among  the  thin 
And  watery  haze  that  round  her  presence  hover'd; 

Slowly  it  coiled  and  shrank  her  grasp  within, 

And  lo ! the  landscape  once  more  lay  uncover’d 
Again  mine  eye  could  scan  the  sparkling  meadow 
I look’d  to  heaven  and  all  was  clear  and  bright. 

I saw  her  hold  a veil  without  a shadow 
That  undulated  round  her  in  the  light : 

‘I  know  thee! — all  thy  weakness,  all  that  yet 
Of  good  within  thee  lives  and  glows  I’ve  measured’ 

She  said  — her  voice  I never  may  forget  — 

''Accept  the  gift  that  long  for  thee  was  treasured. 


Oh!  happy  he,  thrice-blest  in  earth  and  heaven 
Who  takes  this  gift  with  soul  serene  and  true 
The  veil  of  song  by  Truth’s  own  lingers  given 
Enwoven  of  sunshine  and  the  morning  dew  ! 


Of  the  thousands  who  have  read  and  reread  this  poem  how 
many  have  condensed  its  mist  into  an  image?  how  many  have 
seen  with  clear  mental  vision  the  poet  kneeling  before  the 
august  form  of  the  Goddess  of  Poetrjr?  And  of  those  whose 
imagination  had  been  pictorially  active  and  called  up  some 
scenic  vision  corresponding  with  the  poet’s  indications , how 
many  have  conceived  it  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  include 
the  costume  of  the  adoring  poet?  I,  for  one  confess  never  to 
have  pictured  to  myself  Goethe  «in  his  habit  as  he  lived»,  in  all 
its  eighteenth  century  details.  Having  a very  vivid  familiarity 
with  Goethe’s  personal  appearance,  I nevertheless  felt  a sort  of 
shock  of  surprise  on  first  seeing  Kaul bach’s  representation  of 
the  poet  in  a costume  such  as  the  poet  indubitably  must  have 
worn.  The  truth  is  the  readers  imagination  is  satisfied  with  a 
general  suggestion  in  which  details  are  disregarded ; but  the 
painter  addressing  the  eye  answers  a more  definite  and  imperious 
demand.  The  painter  cannot  allow  an  image  to  fade  into  in- 
distinctness: he  must  see  the  details  and  present  them  to  us. 
Kaulbach  could  not  treat  the  costume  of  the  poet  as  if  it  were 
an  indistinct  assemblage  of  lines  having  no  special  suggestion. 
He  was  forced  to  clothe  tho  poet,  and  forced  to  cloth  him  with 
some  regard  to  historical  accuracy. 

Another  point  in  the  treatment  of  such  a subject  illustrates 
the  difference  between  the  poetic  and  pictorial  presentation. 
We  can  imagine,  with  vividness  sufficient  for  the  poet’s  purpose, 
the  Goddes  handing  him  the  veil  «enwoven  of  sunbeams  and 
the  dew  of  morning».  The  words  call  up  suggestions  which 


have  a strong  though  dim  influence  on  the  mind;  hut  the 
very  dimness  is  opposed  to  all  pictorial  presentation.  No 
painter  could  paint,  or  even  indicate,  such  an  image;  he  could 
not  paint  the  veil,  he  could  not  depict  the  Goddess  handing 
it  to  the  poet.  The  attempt  would  have  issued  in  ridiculous 
failure. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Goethe’s  costume  the  painter  is  forced 
to  be  definite  where  the  reader’s  imagination  hovers  indistinctly; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  veil  the  painter  is  forced  to  withhold 
every  attempt  at  presentation,  where  the  reader’s  imagination 
is  at  ease,  because  the  suggestions  need  not  he  definite  to  excite 
in  him  the  requisite  emotion. 
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Lotte. 


To  many  English  readers  it  has  seemed  eminently  ridiculous 
and  prosaic  that  Werther  should  have  been  first  captivated  by 
Lotte  when  she  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  bread  and  butter  for 
her  little  brothers  and  sisters.  All  the  conventionalities  of 
Eomance  seem  outraged;  and  the  reader  who  would  have  been 
delighted  had  Lotte  been  painted  knitting  a purse,  or  tinkling 
on  a harpsichord,  is  shocked  at  the  presentation  of  so  inelegant 
a detail  as  the  large  brown  loaf.  Thackeray  has  seized  this 
aspect  in  his  humorous  little  poem: 


Werther  had  a love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter; 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a married  lady 
And  a moral  man  was  Werther 
And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 

Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 

And  no  more  by  it  was  troubled. 

Charlotte  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a shutter 
Like  a well  conducted  person 
Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 


But  Goethe  knew  well  what  he  was  doing,  or  rather  his 
poetic  instinct  securely  guided  him  in  thus  striking  this  domestic 


key-note  to  the  domestic  tragedy;  and  the  intense  delight  of 
Europe — nay  of  the  whole  world,  for  Wert  her  penetrated  even 
within  the  Chinese  wall — proved  by  its  response  that  he  had 
touched  the  right  chord.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  chapter 
wherein  Wert  her  describes  his  first  meeting  with  Charlotte  he 
will  see  how  exquisitely  poetical  so  commonplace  an  incident  sa 
bread  and  butter  cutting  may  be  made,  how  it  serves  not  only 
to  enhance  the  personal  grace  of  the  heroine,  but  to  bring  into 
unobtrusive  relief  certain  moral  qualities  in  her  which  enable 
us  to  understand,  and  understanding  to  sympathize  with,  the 
passion  of  the  unhappy  Wert  her. 

And  Kaulbach  has  felt  this  also,  as  we  perceive  not  only 
in  his  poetical  treatment  of  Lotte  herself,  but  also  in  the  homely 
and  domestic  presentation  of  the  children  (whom  by  the  way 
he  departs  from  his  author  in  making  eight  instead  of  six  in 
number).  The  real  Lotte  was  quite  as  dignified  and  lovely  as 
Kaulbach  here  represents  her;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  had  he  more  closely  adhered  to  her  actual  aspect.  However 
he  has  reproduced  the  type,  and  his  fancy  has  full  play  in  the 
children. 

For  those  who  have  but  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  the 
scene  in  the  novel  it  may  be  useful  to  add  that  Lotte  is  already 
dressed  for  the  Ball,  and  awaiting  the  carriage  of  her  friends 
who  have  agreed  to  fetch  her.  She  then  remembers  that  in 
the  hurry  of  dressing,  an  making  the  domestic  arrangements 
necessary  during  her  absence  from  home,  she  has  forgotten  to 
give  the  children  their  evening  meal,  and  they  with  the  charming 
tyranny  of  affection,  will  have  no  one  but  Lotte  to  cut  their 
bread  for  them.  She  bends  willingly  under  the  yoke  of  love, 
and  is  cutting  as  usual  when  Werther  appears  at  the  door. 
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.Anna  Elizabeth  Scheenemann , whom  the  poet  has  made  immortal 
as  theLili  of  the ‘Dichtung  und  Wahrheit1,  and  the  central 
figure  of  ‘Dili’s  Park1,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  Frankfort’s 
merchant  princes.  Goethe  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  contracted 
an  engagement  of  marriage  in  the  year  1774.  She  was  then 
only  sixteen,  exquisitely  attractive  but  provokingly  given  to 
flirtation  and  social  vanities.  With  the  merciless  grace  of  mai- 
denhood and  the  consciousness  of  power,  she  ensnared  the  young 
poet,  though  he  struggled  fiercely  against  the  spell. 

Heart,  my  heart,  what  is  this  feeling? 

That  doth  weigh  on  thee  so  sore? 

What  new  life  art  thou  revealing 
That  I know  myself  no  more? 

Gone  is  all  that  once  was  dearest, 

Gone  the  care  that  once  was  nearest, 

Gone  the  labour,  gone  the  bliss 

Ah!  whence  comes  such  change  as  this? 

Art  thou  spellbound  by  the  beauty 
Of  a sweetly  blooming  face; 

Beauteous  shape,  and  looks  of  fondness, 

And  an  all-resistless  grace? 

When  the  bonds  I strive  to  sever 
Man  myself  to  flee  for  ever, 

Vain  are  all  my  efforts,  vain! 

They  but  lead  me  back  again. 

2 


With  such  magic-web  she  binds  me. 
To  burst  trough  I have  no  skill; 
All-absorbing  passion  blinds  me 
Paralyses  my  poor  will. 

In  her  charmed  sphere  delaying 
I must  live,  her  will  obeying: 

Great,  oh!  great  to  me  the  change! 
Love,  oh!  free  me!  let  me  range! 


In  fact  not  only  was  Lili  a disturbing  influence  because  of 
her  coquetry  and  the  rivals  whom  her  coquetry  encouraged,  but 
also  because  of  her  social  position  which  was  higher  than  that 
of  her  lover.  He  followed  her  to  balls  and  concerts  which  were 
little  to  his  taste  and  rendered  more  distasteful  by  the  crowd 
of  her  admirers.  ‘If  he  wrote  to  the  countess  of  Stolberg‘you 
can  imagine  a Goethe  in  a braided  coat,  from  top  to  toe  in  the 
most  fashionable  attire,  amid  the  glare  of  chandeliers,  fastened 
to  the  card  table  by  a pair  of  bright  eyes,  surrounded  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  driven  in  endless  dissipation  from  concert  to 
ball,  and  with  frivolous  interest  making  love  to  a pretty  blonde 
then  you  will  have  a picture  of  the  present  Carnival-Go et he.’ 
That  pretty  blonde  to  whom  he  made  love  with  ‘frivolous  in- 
terest’ was  Lili.  He  has  expressed  his  jealous  disgust  at  her 
adorers  in  the  little  poem  of ‘Lili’s  Park’,  and  as  this  furnishes 
the  subject  ofKaulbach’s  picture,  I will  quote  some  verses 
adding  the  translation  by  the  late  Prof.  Aytoun. 


Ist  doch  keine  Menagerie 
So  bunt  als  meiner  Lili  ihre ! 

Sie  hat  darin  die  wunderbarsten  Thiere, 

Und  kriegt  sie  ’rein,  weiss  selbst  nicht  wie. 
O wie  sie  hupfen,  laufen,  trappeln, 

Mit  abgestumpften  Flügeln  zappelu, 

Die  armen  Prinzen  allzumal 
In  niegelöschter  Liebesqual ! 

There’s  no  menagerie,  I trow, 

80  varied  as  my  Lili’s  now. 


The  strangest  beasts  she  keeps  therein  — 

Heaven  knows  how  she  procured  them  all ! 

The  wild,  the  tame,  the  thick,  the  thin, 

The  great,  the  middling,  and  the  small. 

O how  they  strut,  and  swagger  madly 
And  flap  their  closeclipped  wings  in  vain  ! 

Poor  princes,  metamorphosed  sadly 
And  doomed  to  love’s  eternal  pain. 

The  fairy  is  Lili,  if  you  know  her  not  he  thankful  for 
your  ignorance  and  freedom.  Listen  to  the  description  of  her 
captives: 

Welch  ein  Geräusch,  welch  ein  Gegacker. 

Wenn  sie  sich  in  die  Thüre  stellt 

Und  in  der  Hand  das  Futterkörbchen  halt! 

Welch  ein  Gequick,  welch  ein  Gequacker ! 

Alle  Bäume,  alle  Büsche  scheinen  lebendig  zu  werden: 

So  stürzen  sich  ganze  Heerden 

Zu  ihren  Füssen;  sogar  im  Bassin  die  Fische 

Patschen  ungeduldig  mit  den  Köpfen  heraus: 

Und  sie  streut  dann  das  Futter  aus 
Mit  einem  Blick  — Götter  zu  entzücken, 

Geschweige  die  Bestien. 

What  a gabbling,  what  a squeaking! 

At  the  door  she  takes  her  stand, 

With  the  basket  in  her  hand; 

Then  the  herd  comes  wildly  shrieking! 

Trees  and  bushes,  they  are  bending 
With  the  weight  of  songsters  sweet; 

Larger  creatures,  hither  wending, 

Boll  and  grovel  at  her  feet. 

Such  devotion!  ’tis  amazing! 

Saw  ye  ever  such  a rout? 

E'en  the  fishes  in  the  basin 
Bob  their  stupid  noses  out! 

Then  her  daily  dole  she  scatters 
With  a look  that  might  ensnare 
Jove  and  Hermes. 

They  fight  and  scramble  for  the  crumbs  which  her  hand 
transforms  into  ambrosia. 

Aber  der  Blick  auch!  Der  Ton! 

Wenn  sie  ruft:  Pipi ! Pipi! 

Zöge  den  Adler  Jupiters  vom  Thron  j 
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Der  Venus  Taubenpaar 
Ja  der  eitle  Pfau  sogar, 

Ich  schwöre,  sie  kamen, 

Wenn  sie  den  Ton  von  weitem  nur  vernähmen. 
Denn  so  hat  sie  aus  des  Waldes  Nacht 
Einen  Bären,  ungeleckt  und  ungezogen, 

Unter  ihren  Beschluss  herein  betrogen, 

Unter  die  zahme  Compagnie  gebracht 
Und  mit  den  andern  zahm  gemacht. 

O but  her  look!  O but  her  tone! 

Tipi,  Pipi !’  you  hear  her  crying ; 

And  Jove’s  own  eagle  from  his  throne 
Would  come  before  her  gently  flying: 

The  turtledoves  of  Aphrodite 
Would  answer  gladly  to  her  call ; 

And  Juno's  peacocks,  not  too  flighty. 

Would  stoop  from  the  Olympian  hall. 

They  could  not  help  it,  sage  or  silly. 

If  once  they  heard  the  voice  of  Dili! 

And  what  has  this  enchantress  done? 

A great  wild  bear,  unlicked  and  rude, 

She  lured  from  out  his  native  wood 
And  made  him  move  in  unison 
With  other  beasts  that  tamer  be. 


This  bear  is  Goethe  himself,  who  indeed  at  that  period 
bore  the  sobriquet  among  his  friends,  on  account  of  the  wild 
disdain  for  conventionalities  which  was  then  the  fashion  among 
youngsters  who  set  up  for  men  of  genius. 

Although  in  after-life  Goethe  declared  that  Lili  was  the 
only  woman  whom  he  had  deeply  loved,  it  is  quite  evident  from 
his  willingness  to  quit  her  immediately  after  their  engagement, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  cancel  the  engage- 
ment, that  his  passion  was  merely  the  wayward  fancy  of  a boy 
without  any  of  the  deep  seriousness  which  would  have  justified 
marriage. 


I PHIGENIA, 


Here  we  have  the  noble  Iphigenia  herself,  represented  in  that 
scene  of  the  third  act , in  which  she  allays  the  agony  of  her 
Furyhaunted  brother  by  disclosing  that  she,  whom  he  takes  for 
a stranger,  is  the  sister  whose  death  he  has  mourned. 

Orest. 

Wer  bist  Du,  deren  Stimme  mir  entsetzlich 
Das  Innerste  in  seinen  Tiefen  wendet? 

Iphigenie. 

Es  zeigt  sich  Dir  im  tiefsten  Herzen  an  1 
Orest,  ich  bin’s!  sieh  Iphigenien! 

Ich  lebe! 

O r e 8 1. 

Du! 

Iphigenie. 

Mein  Bruder! 

Orest. 

Lass!  Hinweg! 

Ich  rathe  Dir,  berühre  nicht  die  Locken ! 

Wie  von  Kreusa’s  Brautkleid  zündet  sich 
Ein  unauslöschlich  Feuer  von  mir  fort. 

Lass  mich!  — 

Which  may  be  rendered: 

Orestes. 

And  who  art  thou,  whose  voice  thus  fearfully 
Stirreth  my  bosom  in  its  inmost  depths? 

Iphigenia. 

The  stirring  deeps  reveal  it  clearly  to  thee? 

Orestes,  it  is  I!  Iphigenia! 

I live ! 


Orestes. 

Thou ! 

Iphigenia. 

Dear  brother! 

Orestes. 

Stand  back!  Begone! 

I counsel  thee  touch  not  these  fatal  locks! 

As  from  Creusa’s  bridal  robe  a flame 

Of  inextinguishable  fire  proceeds 
, From  me.  Touch  me  not. 

But  Iphigenia  is  not  to  be  repelled.  Her  heart  yearns  irresistibly 
towards  him,  and  pours  itself  out  in  words  which  should  banish 
the  spectres  from  his  mind. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  whereas  in  Grecian  legend  the 
unhappy  Orestes  is  pursued  by  actual  Furies,  in  Goethe’s  drama, 
consistently  with  modern  ideas,  these  Furies  have  only  an  ideal 
existence.  Hence  I called  him  the  ‘Fury-liaunted  Orestes*  a 
phrase  which  marks  him  off  from  the  ‘Fury-hunted  Orestes' 
of  the  Grecian  myth.  To  have  presented  the  actual  Furies, 
would  have  been  a capital  error  in  the  poet,  yet  to  have 
neglected  them  would  have  been  a capital  error  in  the  painter; 
and  this  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  laws  which  rule  in 
the  two  arts.  On  the  modern  stage  the  Furies  would  have 
been  probably  ridiculous,  and  certainly  less  impressive  than  the 
spectral  visions  of  the  ‘heat-oppressed  brain’.  On  the  antique 
stage  they  had  a solemn  significance.  The  Greek  audience 
would  not  have  understood  the  agitation  of  Orestes  unless  they 
had  seen  his  spectral  visions  realized  in  bodily  shapes.  In  like 
manner  the  modern  spectator  of  a picture  representing  Or  es  t es 
thus  agitated,  is  more  impressed  when  he  also  sees  the  visions 
seen  by  Orestes;  and  Kaulbacli  instinctively  recurs  to  the  Grecian 
mode  of  representing  the  myth.  Not  having  the  poet’s  powerful 
means  of  expression  through  suggestive  words,  he  is  obliged  to 
address  the  imagination  directly  through  the  eye. 


PyETCH  EN. 


* 


ETCHEN. 


TThe  first  meeting  of  Faust  with  Margaret  has  been  treated 
byKaulbachin  complete  independence  of  the  poet’s  indications, 
as  a pure  creation  of  his  own  fancy.  Nothing  can  be  less  specific 
than  Goethe’s  scene.  With  the  briefest  possible  touch  he  says 
‘A  street.  Margaret  passing  by.’  Faust  addresses  her: 

Mein  schönes  Fräulein  darf  ich’s  wagon 
Meinen  Arm  und  Geleit  Euch  anzutragen? 

‘Fair  damsel  may  I venture  to  offer  you  my  arm?’  Upon  which 
she  curtly  answers: 

Bin  weder  Fräulein,  weder  schön, 

Kann  ungeleitet  nach  Hause  geh’n. 

‘I  am  neither  a damsel,  nor  fair,  and  can  go  home  alone’,  and 
she  disappears. 

Instead  of  representing  her  as  she  first  appears,  comming 
from  church,  and  as  Mephistopheles  tells  us  from  confession, 
though  she  had  nothing  to  confess  — 

Es  ist  ein  gar  unschuldig  Ding, 

Kaulbach  represents  her  on  her  way  to  church,  where  Faust 
sees  her,  pausing  in  amazement  at  the  vision  of  such  beauty  and 


innocence , and  unable  to  move  or  address  a word  to  her.  One 
cannot,  indeed,  deny  that  Faust  may  have  seen  her  thus,  before 
he  ventured  to  speak  to  her;  and  if  the  painter’s  fancy  wandered 
from  the  poem  in  search  of  a situation  more  adapted  to  his  pencil, 
it  was  probably  because  he  wished  to  introduce  some  novelty  into 
a hacknied  subject. 

Faust,  especially  in  Germany,  has  been  so  illustrated  and 
commented  on  that  to  say  anything  new  on  the  subject,  or  to 
represent  it  in  any  new  aspect  is  an  immense  difficulty.  What 
Kau  lb  a ch  had  first  to  consider  was  the  pictorial  effect ; and  having 
chosen  G ret  ehe n going  to  church,  he  was  at  liberty  to  imagine 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  standing  by,  the  one  enraptured, 
the  other  chuckling.  People  will  feel  that  this  picture,  if  it  in  adequa- 
tely represents  their  idea  of  Gretchen,  yet  since  it  is  what  Kaul- 
bach  intended  it  is  all  they  have  a right  to  ask.  He  undertook 
to  represent  Goethe’s  feminine  Types,  he  did  not  undertake  to 
illustrate  Goethe’s  poem.  Whether  this  Gretchen  is,  or  is  not, 
an  adequate  representation  of  their  idea  of  Gretchen  they  can 
decide  for  themselves;  at  any  rate  it  is  Kaulbach’s  idea. 


pF\ETCHEN. 
JA ATEF^  pOLOf^OSA. 
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pF^ETCHEN/ 

yViATEF^  JDOLOF^OSA. 


Th  e remarks  made  on  the  preceeding  plate  apply,  though  in 
a less  degree,  to  this  one,  representing  Margaret  bowed  down 
in  the  agony  of  remorse  before  Michel  Angelo’s  pathetic 
group  of  the  Pieta. 


Ach  neige 

Du  Schmerzenreiche 

Dein  Antlitz  gnädig  meiner  Noth! 

Das  Schwert  im  Herzen 

Mit  tausend  Schmerzen 

Blickst  auf  zu  deines  Sohnes  Tod. 

Zum  Vater  blickst  du, 

Und  Seufzer  schickst  du 
Hinauf  um  sein’  und  deine  'Noth. 
Wer  fühlet, 

Wie  wühlet 

Der  Schmerz  mir  im  Gebein? 

Was  mein  armes  Herz  hier  banget, 
Was  es  zittert,  was  verlanget, 
Weisst  nur  du,  nur  du  allein  ! 
Wohin  ich  immer  gehe, 

Wie  weh,  wie  weh,  wie  wehe, 
Wird  mir  im  Busen  hiev! 

Ich  bin  ach  kaum  alleine 
Ich  wein’,  ich  wein*,  ich  weine, 
Das  Herz  zerbricht  in  mir. 


Which  Miss  Swan  wie  ck  has  thus  translated:  — 


Ah,  rich  in  sorrow,  thou 
Stoop  thy  maternal  brow 
And  mark  with  pitying  eye  my  misery! 

The  sword  in  thy  pierced  heart 

Thou  dost  with  bitter  smart 

Gaze  upwards  on  thy  Son’s  death  agony. 

To  the  dear  God  on  high 
Ascends  thy  piteous  sigh 
Pleading  for  his  and  thy  mute  misery. 

Ah,  who  can  know 
The  torturing  woe 

That  harrows  me  and  racks  me  to  the  bone? 

How  my  poor  heart,  without  relief 
Trembles  and  throbs,  its  yearning  grief 
Thou  knowest,  thou  alone ! 

Ah ! wheresoe’er  I go, 

With  woe,  with  woe.  with  woe, 

My  anguish’d  breast  is  aching! 

Wretched,  alone  I keep, 

I weep,  I weep,  I weep, 

Alas!  my  heart  is  breaking. 

By  a happy  combination  of  pictorial  with  poetic  requisitions 
Kaulbach  represents  the  penitent  sinner  in  contrast  with  the 
merciless  world  outside.  While  Margaret  is  imploring  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Mother  of  sorrows,  Margaret’s  friends  and  neigh- 
bours are  gathered  round  the  Fountain,  lightening  their  domestic 
duties  with  gossip  and  virtuous  triumph  over  a fallen  sister.  It 
is  not  from  them  that  she  can  expect  pity,  it  is  not  from  them 
that  she  can  hope  for  aid.  The  young  point  at  her  in  cruel 
scorn,  the  aged  hold  up  their  unforgiving  hands  in  mournful 
horror. 


ELENA. 


ELENA. 


raust  marries  Helena,  and  from  this  union  of  mediaeval  mysti- 
cism with  Grecian  sensuousness,  springs  Modern  Poetry. 

‘Naked,  without  wings  a Genius,  Faun  in  humor  without  coarseness’. 

K aulb a ch  has  daringly  depicted  this  allegory.  Euphorion  with 
the  lyre  is  springing  upwards.  Mephistopheles  (Phorkyas)  leers 
from  the  background. 


Da  springt  ein  Knabe  von  der  Fraueu  Schoos  zum  Manne, 

Von  dem  Vater  zu  der  Mutter;  das  Gekose,  das  Getändel, 
Thöriger  Liebe  Neckereien,  Scherzgeschrei  und  Lustgejauchze 
Wechselnd  übertäuben  mich. 

Nackt  ein  Genius  ohne  Flügel,  faunenartig  ohne  Thierheit 
Springt  er  auf  den  festen  Boden,  doch  der  Boden  gegenwirkend 
Schnellt  ihn  zu  der  luftigen  Höhe,  und  im  zweiten,  dritten  Sprunge 
Rührt  er  an  das  Hochgewölb. 

Aengstlich  ruft  die  Mutter:  springe  wiedei  holt  und  nach  Belieben, 
Aber  hüte  dich  zu  fliegen,  freier  Flug  ist  dir  versagt. 

Und  so  mahnt  der  treue  Vater:  in  der  Erde  liegt  die  Schnellkraft 
Die  dich  aufwärts  treibt,  berühre  mit  der  Zehe  nur  den  Boden, 
Wie  der  Erdensohn  Antaeus  bist  du  alsobald  gestärkt. 


Tlious  rendered  by  Carlyle,  in  his  essay  on  the  ‘Helena1: 

Leaps  a boy  from  mother’s  breast  to  father's 
From  the  father  to  the  mother;  such  a fondling,  such  a dandling. 
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Foolish  love’s  carressing,  teasing;  cry  of  jest  and  shriek  of  pleasure 
In  their  turn  do  stun  me  qnite. 

Naked,  without  wings  a Genius,  Faun  in  humor  without  coarseness 
Springs  he  sportful  on  the  ground;  but  the  ground  reverberating 
Darts  him  up  to  airy  heights;  and  at  the  third,  the  second  gambol 
Touches  he  the  vaulted  Roof. 

Frightened  cries  the  mother:  Bound  away,  away  and  as  thou  pleasest, 

But  my  son  beware  of  flying;  wings  nor  power  of  flight  are  thine. 

And  the  father  thus  advises : In  the  Earth  resides  the  virtue 

Which  so  fast  doth  send  thee  upwards;  touch  but  with  thy  toe  the  surface 

Like  the  Earthborn,  old  Antaeus,  straightway  thou  art  strong  again. 


pOf^OTEA  AND 
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POF^OTEA  AND  THE  jiMIG  FRANTS. 


The  long  sad  procession  of  the  Emigrants  has  passed  through 
the  quiet  village,  and  Mine  Host  of  the  Golden  Lion  has  sent 
his  son  Hermann  with  a bundle  of  linen,  and  some  food,  to 
comfort  them.  Hermann  thus  tells  how  he  fulfilled  his  mission: 

Far  away  was  the  procession.  I quickened  my  place  to  the  village 
Where  I was  told  they  intended  this  night  for  refreshment  to  tarry. 

When  to  the  new  road  I came,  a waggon  I saw  of  stout  timber 
Drawn  by  two  oxen  of  outlandish  breed,  of  the  finest  and  strongest. 

But  at  their  side  was  walking  with  rigorous  footsteps  a maiden 
Who,  with  a staff  in  her  hand,  w as  guiding  the  powerful  creatures. 
Urging  them  on  or  restraining;  skilful  was  she  as  a driver! 

But  when  the  maiden  espied  me  she  quietly  drew  near  my  horses 
And  thus  addressed  me  : ‘Not  always  so  laden  with  sorrow  have  we  been 
As  on  this  day  on  the  highway  you  see  us.  Nor  have  I thus  been 
Wont  of  the  stranger  to  ask  for  a favour  he  often  refuses. 

Often  unwillingly  gives,  and  gives  to  get  rid  of  the  asker. 

Yet  does  necessity  urge  me  to  speak,  for  unhappily,  here  lies 
Now,  but  lately  confined,  the  wife  of  our  wealthy  possessor. 

Scarcely  it  lay  in  my  power  to  carry  her  off  in  this  waggon  ; 

Slow  do  we  follow  the  rest,  and  I fear  me  her  life  is  not  safe  yet, 

Naked  the  newborn  babe  now  lies  in  her  bosom  enfolded: 

If  you  belong  to  this  neighbourhood  could  you  procure  for  us  linen 
Even  the  worn  out  and  cast  off?  If  so,  pray  give  it  the  needy. 

Thus  did  she  speak  when  languidly  raising  herself  on  the  straw  couch 
Turned  the  new  mother  her  pale  face  towards  me.  I answered  them 

straightlv. 

Surely  the  thoughts  of  the  good  are  sometimes  suggested  by  angels 
So  that  they’re  led  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  needy  they  know  not. 


Thus  did  my  mother  in  forethougt  of  sorrows  which  now  do  afflict  you. 
Give  me  a bundle  of  garments  from  which  I might  cover  the  naked! 

He  hands  her  the  linen:  — 

Joyfully  then  did  she  thank  me  and  said : ‘The  wealthy  believe  not 
In  the  existence  of  miracles  now.  But  in  trouble  perceive  we 
God's  hand  and  finger  still  guiding  good  men  unto  merciful  doings.' 

Then  did  I see  the  mother  right  glad  with  the  varied  collection 
Specially  feeling  the  dressing  gown  with  its  soft  lining  of  flannel. 

‘Haste  we,'  the  maiden  exclaimed,  ‘haste  we  now  on  to  the  village; 

There  will  I see  to  the  child’s  clothes  and  care  for  what  ever  is  needed.’ 
Then  did  she  greet  me  again  and  heartily  uttering  warm  thanks 
Drove  she  the  oxen  on ; the  waggon  roll’d  after ; I lingered. 

Hermann  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  tender  and  pitiful  maiden, 
and  returned  home  sad  with  her  sadness  yet  filled  with  vague 
hopes.  His  mother  easily  divined  his  secret  and  after  a struggle 
the  father  gave  his  promise  that  if  Hermann  could  bring  her 
home  as  a bride  she  should  be  heartily  welcomed. 


j^EI^MANN  AND  PoF^OTEA. 


jHf'EF^MAN  N AND  pOi^OTEA. 


Irl ermann  has  induced  Dorotea  to  return  with  him  and  find 
a home  under  his  father’s  roof ; she  thinks  he  means  as  a servant 
and  he  does  not  undeceive  her.  She  takes  leave  of  her  friends 
and  sets  forth  with  Hermann  followed  by  the  blessings  and 
handkerchiefwavings  of  all.  In  silence  they  walk  towards  the 
setting  sun  which  tinges  the  storm-clouds  in  the  distance.  By 
the  time  they  reach  the  pear-tree  in  the  garden  the  moon  is 
shining  and  she  asks  him  how  she  is  to  behave  towards  him? 

‘Thee  the  only  son,  and  hereafter  to  rule  as  my  master?’ 


Thus  spake  she;  and  just  at  this  time  they  came  under  the  pear-tree; 

In  her  mild  lustre  effulgent  the  full  moon  from  heaven  shone  on  them; 
Night  had  come  on  and  extinguished  the  last  wand’ring  rays  of  the  sunset ; 
Then  there  appeared  before  them,  in  masses,  in  strong  opposition 
Lights  shining  bright  as  the  day,  and  shadows  as  deep  as  the  midnight. 
And  while  they  both  sat  down  to  rest  themselves  for  a brief  space 
Thus  did  the  fond  youth  reply,  in  taking  the  hand  of  the  maiden  : 

‘Let  thine  own  heart  be  the  prompter  and  follow  its  impulse  in  all  things.’ 
Further  he  ventured  to  speak  not,  much  as  the  time  was  propitious 
Fearing  to  hasten  a No; 

They  sit  in  silence  gazing  at  the  moon.  Her  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  window:  it  is  Hermann’s  who  hopes 
that  it  will  soon  be  her’s. 


They  get  up  and  continue  their  course  through  the  garden. 
Her  foot  slips ; she  falls  into  his  arms : breast  against  breast, 
cheek  against  cheek  they  remain  one  brief  moment , he  merely 
supporting  her,  and  not  daring  to  press  her  fondly  protectingly 
to  him. 

Yet  she  dissembled  the  pain  and  playfully  said  unto  Hermann:  — 

'’That  is  a sign  of  ill-luck,  for  so  would  the  wise  people  tell  us. 

When,  on  entering  a house,  not  far  from  the  threshold  you  stumble. 
Truly  I could  have  wished  for  a better  omen  at  this  time. 

Here  let  us  tarry  awhile  that  your  parents  may  not  have  to  blame  you 
As  a bad  steward  for  bringing  a limping  maid  to  the  homestead.’ 


It  is  the  moment  of  stumbling  that  Kaulbach  has  chosen 
for  his  picture. 


DELHEID. 


^Adelheid. 


The  poet’s  and  painter’s  prolific  invention  are  well  exhibited 
in  types  so  widely  various  as  Lotte,  Iphigenia,  Dorotea  and 
Adelheid.  After  contemplating  the  domestic  grace  and  tenderness 
of  Lotte,  the  grand  yet  withal  feminine  nature  of  Iphigenia,  and 
the  homely  strength  of  Dorotea,  we  turn  to  the  voluptuous  and 
unscrupulous  Adelheid,  the  creation  of  a mere  hoy  which  has 
however  all  the  vigour  of  a master.  Goethe  tells  us,  that  he 
was  quite  fascinated  by  his  own  creation;  and  indeed  there  is 
nothing  in  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  more  fervently  felt  than 
the  character  of  this  lovely  witch. 

Kaulbach  also  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  her.  He 
has  represented  her  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  playing' 
chess  with  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg.  While  the  old  Bishop  is 
absorbed  in  the  combinations  of  the  game,  Liebetraut,  the 
wornout  rakish  minstrel,  thrums  the  lute,  and  trolls  forth, 

Mit  Pfeilen  und  Bogen 
Cupido  geflogen 
Die  Fackel  in  Brand. 

Wollt  muthilich  kriegen 
Und  inännilich  siegen 
Mit  stürmender  Hand. 

Auf!  Auf! 

Au!  Au! 

Die  Waden  erklirrten 
Die  Flügelein  schwirrten 
Die  Augen  entbrannt. 


I)a  fand  er  die  Busen 
Ach  leider  so  bloss. 

Sie  nahmen  so  willig 
Ihn  all  auf  den  Schooss.. 

Er  schüttet  die  Pfeile 
Zum  Feuer  hinein, 

Sie  herzten  und  drückten 
Und  wiegten  ihn  ein. 

Hei  ei  o!  Popeyo! 

Or,  as  Walter  Scott  gives  it, — 

Armed  with  quiver  and  bow 
With  his  torch  all  aglow 
Young  Cupid  comes  winging  his  flight 
Courage  glows  in  his  eyes 
As  adown  from  the  skies 
He  rushes  impatient  for  fight 
Up!  Up! 
oh!  Oh! 

Hark!  the  bright  quiver  rings! 

Hark!  the  rustle  of  wings! 

All  hail  to  the  debiate  sprite! 

They  welcome  the  urchin  — 

Oh!  maiden  beware! 

He  finds  every  bosom 
Unguarded  and  bare. 

In  the  light  of  his  flambeau 
He  kindles  his  darts;  — 

They  fondle  and  hug  him 
And  press  to  their  hearts. 

And  Franz,  the  squire,  stands  beside  the  couch,  his  ears 
drinking  in  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  song,  his  eyes  drinking 
in  the  unhidden  beauty  of  his  mistress;  while  the  abbot  of 
Fulda,  ‘the  wine-cask’,  hiccoughs  suggestions  to  him — not 
purely  spiritual. 

Every  detail  of  the  picture  has  its  symbolical  meaning  from 
the  voluptuous  and  cunning  cat,  to  the  accessories  of  furniture. 
Notice  the  Bible  on  the  floor,  and  the  wine  on  the  table.  The 
Bishop  has  just  put  his  lips  to  his  glass,  Adelheid  has  nearly 
emptied  her’s. 
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EONOI^A, 


1 lie  piincess  Leonora  is  not  one  of  the  great  creations  of  the 
poet,  thoug  Tasso  is  one  of  l^s  favorite  poems.  Delicately  as 
the  princess  is  touched  she  is  rather  a pale  figure,  and  shines 
by  the  reflected  light  of  Tasso’s  love.  It  is  by  what  she  says, 
not  what  she  does,  that  we  know  her  ; and  though  all  she  says 
is  tinged  with  a pensive  tenderness,  and  a sweet  serenity  of  soul, 
we  do  not  see  her  in  action  of  the  kind  to  reveal  the  indivi- 
duality of  her  nature.  Tasso  sees  in  her  the  ideal  of  feminine  grace. 


Gewidmet  sind  dir  alle  meine  Tage. 

Wenn  dich  zu  preisen,  dir  zu  danken  sich 
Mein  Herz  entfaltet,  dann  empfind’  ich  erst 
Das  reinste  Glück,  das  Menschen  fühlen  können,* 

Das  göttlichste  erfuhr  ich  nur  in  dir. 

‘My  life  itself  is  consecrate  to  thee. 

When  to  extol  thee  and  to  give  thee  thank 
My  heart  unfolded,  I experienced  first 
The  purest  happiness  that  man  can  feel. 

My  soul’s  ideal  I first  found  in  thee. 

She  treats  the  sensitive  poet  with  careful  and  considerate  kind- 
ness, is  well  aware  of  his  love  for  her,  and  excuses  her  interest 
in  him  as  that  if  a grateful  woman  for  the  writer  who  idealizes 
her  sex. 
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Es  ist  sehr  billig,  dass  die  Frauen  dir 
Aufs  freundlichste  begegnen;  es  verherrlicht 
Dein  Lied  auf  manche  Weise  das  Geschlecht. 

Tis  only  just  that  women  cordially 
Should  meet  the  poet  whose  heroic  song 
In  strains  so  varied  glorifies  the  sex. 

Tasso  will  not  admit  that  he  is  inspired  by  the  sex,  hut  only 
by  the  one: 

Was  auch  in  meinem  Liede  wiederklingt, 

Ich  bin  nur  Einer,  Einer  alles  schuldig! 

Es  schwebt  kein  geistig  unbestimmtes  Bild 
Vor  meiner  Stirne,  das  der  Seele  bald 
Sich  überglänzend  nahte,  bald  entzöge. 

Mit  meinen  Augen  hab’  ich  es  geseh'n 
Das  Urbild  jeder  Tugend,  jeder  Schöne; 

Was  ich  nach  ihm  gebildet,  das  wird  bleiben: 

Es  sind  nicht  Schatten,  die  der  Wahn  erzeugte, 

Ich  weiss  es,  sie  sind  ewig,  denn  sie  sind. 

What  ever  in  my  song  doth  reach  the  heart 
And  find  an  echo  there,  I owe  to  one, 

And  one  alone!  No  image  undefined 
Hovered  before  my  soul,  approaching  now 
In  radiant  glory,  to  retire  again. 

I have  myself,  with  mine  own  eyes,  beheld 
The  type  of  every  virtue,  every  grace; 

What  I have  copied  thence  will  age  endure; 

These  are  not  shadows  by  illusion  bred; 

1 know  they  are  eternal,  for  they  are. 

(I  adopt  Miss  Swamvick’s  translation  of  these  passages.) 

Kaulbach  has  chosen  the  moment  of  the  first  interview  of 
Tasso  with  Leonora  after  her  illness.  The  princess Lucretia, 
with  friendly  gesture,  calls  upon  the  poet  to  advance.  The 
second  L eon  ora  lets  her  lute  drop  by  her  side  as  she  turns  to 
look  at  him.  The  nun  looks  gravely  on.  The  Court- Reader 
suspends  her  deep -toned  reading,  and  the  Maid  of  Honor  is 
all  eyes. 


LAEP\CHEN. 
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!None  of  Goethe’s  heroines  have  nestled  themselves  more 
securely  in  public  affection  than Claerchen ; and  the  critic  will 
find  an  excellent  opportunity  for  instructing  himself  in  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  Art  by  comparing  the  characters  of 
Leonore  d’Este  and  Claerchen,  investigating  why  it  is  that 
Leonorewho  has  so  much  more  to  say,  and  is  so  much  longer 
in  the  presence  of  the  spectator  nevertheless  produces  a com- 
paratively feeble  impression,  whereas  Claerchen  seizes  on  the 
imagination,  and  for  ever  afterwards  haunts  it.  Of  the  two 
great  moments  for  picturesque  treatment  Kaul bach  instinctively 
avoided  the  more  obvious  one  where  Claerchen  is  delighting  in 
the  apparel  of  her  noble  lover;  and  has  selected  the  one,  where 
the  frantic  girl  tries  to  rouse  her  fellow  citizens  to  the  rescue 
of  the  condemned  hero. 

“Claerchen.  Come  withmeBrackenburg!  You  cannot  know  the 
people.  We  are  certain  to  rescue  him : for  what  can  equal 
their  love  for  him?  I could  swear  it,  the  breast  of  every 
citizen  burns  with  the  desire  to  deliver  him  and  restore 
freedom  to  the  most  free.  Come,  a voice  only  is  wanting 
to  call  them  together ! In  their  souls  the  memory  is  still 


fresh  of  all  they  owe  him;  and  well  they  know  his  mighty 
arm  alone  shields  them  from  destruction.  For  his  sake,  for 
their  own  sake,  they  must  peril  every  thing.  And  what  do 
we  peril?  At  most  our  lives,  which  if  he  perish  are  not 
worth  preserving. 

Brackenberg.  Unhappy  girl!  Thou  seest  not  the  power  that 
holds  us  fettered  as  with  hands  of  iron. 

Claerchen.  To  me  it  does  not  appear  invincible.  Let  us  not 
lose  time  in  idle  words.  Here  come  some  of  our  old  honest, 
valiant  citizens ! Hark  ye , friends ! Neighbours  hark ! say 
how  it  fares  with  Egmont? 

Carpentic.  What  does  the  girl  want?  Tell  her  to  hold  her 
peace. 

Claerchen.  Step  nearer  that  we  may  speak  low  till  we  are 
strong.  Not  a moment  is  to  be  lost!  Audacious  tyranny 
that  dared  to  fetter  him  already  lifts  the  dagger  against 
this  life.  0 my  friends!  With  the  advancing  twilight  my 
anxiety  grows  more  intense.  Come ! Let  us  disperse ; let  us 
hasten  from  quarter  to  quarter  and  call  out  the  citizens. 


Claerchen.  Can  ye  not  understand  me?  I speak  of  the  Count! 
of  Egmont! 

Jett  er.  Speak  not  the  name,  tis  fatal! 

Claerchen.  Not  speak  his  name!  Not  Egmont’s  name!  Is  it 
not  on  every  tongue?  Does  it  not  appear  written  every- 
where? I read  it  emblazoned  in  golden  letters  among  the 
stars!  Not  utter  it?  What  mean  ye?  friends!  good,  kind 
neighbours!  Ye  are  dreaming;  collect  yourselves!  Gaze  not 
upon  me  with  those  fixed  and  anxious  looks ! Cast  not  such 
timid  glances  on  every  side!  I give  but  utterance  to  the 
wish  of  all.  Is  not  my  voice  the  voice  of  your  heart?  Who 


in  this  fearful  niglit  ere  he  reaches  his  restless  couch,  but 
on  bended  knee  and  in  earnest-prayer  will  seek  to  wrest 
this  life  as  a precious  boon  from  heaven?  Let  each  ask  his 
own  heart  and  who  will  not  exclaim  with  me:  ‘Egmont’s 
liberty  or  death!’ 

Jet  ter.  Got  help  us,  this  is  a sad  business! 

Claerchen.  I have  neither  the  arms  nor  the  strength  of  a 
man;  but  I have  that  which  ye  all  lack — courage  and  con- 
tempt of  danger.  Oh  that  my  breath  could  animate  your 
hearts ! That  bressing  you  to  this  bosom  I could  arouse 
and  inspire  you!  Come!  I will  march  in  your  midst. 

Jet  ter.  Take  her  away.  I pity  her  poor  thing — “ 


(Exeunt  citizens.) 


TTILIE. 


JDttilie. 


Kaulbachhas  chosen  the  most  tragical  and  symbolical  moment 
in  Ottilie’s  existence.  She  has  taken  Eduard’s  child  with  her 
in  the  boat  on  the  lake,  and,  while  the  infant  slept,  has  allowed 
the  summer  afternoon  to  glide  by,  absorbed  in  her  book.  From 
this  dreamy  delight  she  is  roused  by  the  appearance  of  Eduard; 
and  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west  as  the  lovers  snatch  a first  and 
final  kiss.  He  departs,  and  she  steps  into  the  boat  once  more, 
unconscious  of  her  beating  heart,  her  trembling  limbs,  and 
dazed  senses.  She  seizes  the  oar  and  pushes  off.  On  her  left 
arm  rests  the  child,  in  her  hand  the  book;  in  her  right  hand 
the  oar.  She  stumbles,  the  boat  lurches,  the  oar  slips  from  her 
grasp , and  in  her  endeavour  to  regain  it , child  and  book  fall 
into  the  lake.  She  clutches  the  childs  frock,  and  tries  to  rescue 
it;  but  her  efforts  fail  for  some  minutes,  and  when  the  child  is 
at  length  drawn  from  the  water  its  eyes  are  closed. 

With  this  moment  her  full  consciousness  returns  and  with 
it  the  full  horror  of  the  situation.  The  boat  has  drifted  from 
the  shore,  the  oar  is  floating  far  away,  not  a soul  is  to  be 


seen  who  could  help  her.  She  is  alone  on  the  wather,  with 
the  lifeless  child. 

The  situation  is  one  of  deep  pathos;  as  all  who  have  read 
Die  Wahlverwandtschaften  will  remember.  It  is  an  event 
which  not  only  places  an  insuperable  barrier  between  Ottilie 
and  Eduard  but  overshadows  her  life  for  ever. 


Eckai\t  the  J'hjjsty. 


jlCKAF^r  THE  y^USTY. 


It  is  only  necessary  to  quote  a portion  of  the  hallad  which 
Kaulbach  has  here  illustrated,  and  adda  translation. 

O wären  wir  weiter,  o war’  ich  zu  Haus! 

Sie  kommen,  da  kommt  schon  der  nächtliche  Graus; 

Sie  sind’s  die  unholdigen  Schwestern. 

Sie  streifen  heran  und  sie  finden  uns  hier, 

Sie  trinken  das  mühsam  geholte  das  Bier, 

Und  lassen  nur  leer  uns  die  Krüge. 

So  sprechen  die  Kinder  und  drücken  sich  schnell. 

Da  zeigt  sich  yor  ihnen  ein  alter  Gesell: 

Nur  stille,  Kind!  Kinderlein  stille! 

Die  Hulden  sie  kommen  yon  durstiger  Jagd 
Und  lasst  ihr  sie  trinken,  wie’s  jeder  behagt, 

Dann  sind  sie  euch  hold  die  Unholden. 

Gesagt  so  gescheh’n ! und  da  naht  sich  der  Graus 
Und  siehet  so  grau  und  so  schattenhaft  aus, 

Doch  schlürft  es  und  schlampft  es  aufs  beste. 

Das  Bier  ist  verschwunden,  die  Krüge  sind  leer; 

Nun  saust  es  und  braust  es,  das  wüthige  Heer, 

Ins  weite  Gethal  und  Gebirge. 

Die  Kinderlein  ängstlich  gen  Hause  so  schnell 
Gesellt  sich  zu  ihnen  der  fromme  Gesell: 

Ihr  Püppchen  nur  seid  mir  nicht  traurig  — 

Wir  kriegen  nun  Schelten  und  Streich’  bis  auf’s  Blut. 

Nein  keineswegs,  alles  geht  herrlich  und  gut. 

Nur  schweiget  und  horchet  wie  Mäuslein. 
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Und  der  es  euch  anräth  und  der  es  befiehlt, 

Er  ist  es,  der  gern  mit  den  Kindelein  spielt. 

Der  alte  Getreue,  der  Eckart. 

This  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  has  rendered  as  follows:  — 

‘How  dark  it  is  growing — I wish  we  were  back! 

They  are  coming,  they’re  here,  the  hobgoblins,  alack! 

The  band  of  the  sorceress  Sisters! 

See,  see  where  they  come!  If  they  light  on  us  here 
They’ll  be  certain  to  drink  every  drop  of  the  beer 
It  has  cost  us  such  trouble  to  fetch  here.’ 

So  saying,  the  children  push  on  in  affright 
When  up  from  the  heath  starts  a grizzly  old  wight. 

‘Stop,  stop,  child! — my  children,  be  quiet! 

They  are  thirsty  and  hot,  for  they  come  from  the  chase 
Let  them  drink  what  they  like  without  squall  or  grimace 
And  the  Grewsome  Ones  they  will  be  gracious,’ 

And  up  come  the  goblins  that  moment  and  they 
Look  ghostlike  and  grewsome  and  ghostly  and  grey 
Yet  the  revel  and  riot  is  roundly 
The  beer  it  has  vanished,  the  pitchers  are  bare 
Then  whooping  and  hooting  away  through  the  air 
O’er  hill  and  dale  clatter  the  Weird  Ones. 

Off  homeward,  all  quaking,  the  children  they  hied, 

And  the  kindly  old  Greybeard  troops  on  by  their  side. 

‘Do  not  weep  so  and  whimper,  my  darlings’ 

‘They’ll  scold  us  and  beat  us  for  this.’  — ‘Never  fear, 

All  yet  will  go  famously  well  with  the  beer 

If  you’ll  only  be  mum  as  young  mice,  dears.’ 

‘Mind  you  follow  my  bidding,  and  surely  you  may, 

I am  he  who  delights  with  small  children  to  play 
You  know  me — Old  Eckart  the  trusty.* 


IGNON. 
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M.  IGNON. 


U the  countless  representations  of  Mignon,  I do  not  remember 
one  which  has  attempted  to  bring  before  us  the  episode  chosen 
by  Kaulbach;  though  from  the  nature  of  the  scene  and  its 
varieties  of  childish  types  it  is  one  eminently  suggestive  to  a 
painter. 

Natalie  is  wont  to  assemble  round  her  many  children  whose 
culture  she  endeavours  to  purify  both  by  direct  instruction  and 
by  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  shielded  from  vulgar 
influences.  It  is  of  course  hopeless  to  attempt  to  keep  from 
them  many  of  the  common  prejudices  and  errors:  but  whenever 
these  have  found  an  entrance  she  endeavours  to  rectify  them 
and  connect  them  with  some  rational  explanation.  It  has  recently 
troubled  her  to  find  her  children  much  preocupied  with  what 
they  have  heard  from  the  peasants  about  angels  who  at  various 
epochs  appear  in  person  and  reward  good  children  as  well  as 
punish  the  naugthy.  They  supposed  the  angel  would  be  dressed 
in  a peculiar  costume;  and  this  idea  Natalie  was  careful  not  to 
disturb,  intending  to  use  it  on  occasion.  The  birth-day  of  twin- 
sisters,  who  had  behaved  themselves  remarkably  well , was  at 
hand;  on  this  birth-day  Natalie  assured  them  the  angel  would 


appear  and  bring  them  the  presents  they  had  merited.  The 
children  were  all  anxiety  for  this  appearance. 

Mignon  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Angel.  Clad  in  white, 
with  a golden  diadem  and  girdle,  with  large  golden  wings 
springing  from  her  shulders,  she  entered  the  room,  holding  a 
lily  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a basket.  The  children  were  at 
first  silent  with  awe;  then  they  exclaimed : ‘It  is  Mignon!1  yet 
dared  not  venture  quite  close  to  the  marvellous  figure. 

‘Here  are  your  presents’,  she  said  handing  the  basket  to 
the  twins.  All  the  children  crowded  round  her,  gazed  at  her, 
touched  her  and  finally  asked: 

‘Art  thou  an  angel?’ 

‘Would  that  I were’,  said  Mignon. 

‘Why  dost  thou  carry  a lily?’ 

‘I  should  be  happy  if  my  heart  were  as  pure  and  open.’ 
And  thus  she  answered  every  innocent  question  with  some  sug- 
gestive words.  When  their  curiosity  began  to  be  satisfied  they 
wished  to  undress  her.  This  she  opposed  and  taking  a lute  sat 
upon  the  table  and  sang  with  unspeakable  charm: 

So  lasst  mich  scheinen,  bis  ich  werde; 

Zieht  mir  das  weisse  Kleid  nicht  aus ! 

Ich  eile  von  der  schönen  Erde 

Hinab  in  jenes  feste  Haus. 

‘Let  me  retain  this  semblance  of  the  angel  till  I become  one, 
which  will  be  shortly’ : this  is  the  burden  of  her  plaintive  song. 

Natalie  is  so  impressed  that  she  henceforth  insists  on 
Mi g no  n’s  wearing  the  symbolical  costume.  ‘In  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  Mignon’s  nature  has  a quite  novel  expression. 

Kaulbach  has  not  only  seized  the  occasion  to  depict  a group 
of  vorious  children,  but  to  express  the  yearning  sadness  of  Mignon: 

So  lasst  mich  scheinen,  bis  ich  werde! 


UGENIE. 
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UGENIE. 


M ignon  holds  a mystic  place  in  the  imaginations  of  all  Europe, 
but  Eugenie  is  so  unfamiliar,  not  only  to  foreigners,  but  even 
to  the  vast  majority  of  German,  that  most  of  those  who  gaze 
upon  her  lovely  image  in  Kaul bach’s  picture  will  require  to  be 
told  that  it  is  the  image  of  the  heroine  of  Die  natürliche 
Tochter. 

Eugenie  is  the  natural  child  of  the  king’s  uncle  and  is 
about  to  be  presented  at  court.  Her  brother,  the  legitimate 
son,  and  his  confederates  have  resolved  on  getting  rid  of  her — 
kidnapping  her  to  the  colonies,  and  spreading  the  report  that 
she  has  met  with  a fatal  accident  at  a hunt.  His  secretary  is 
in  love  with  Eugenie’s  gouvernante,  whom  he  admits  into  the 
plot.  She  is  forced  to  fall  in  with  the  plot  in  order  to  save 
the  life  of  her  loved  Eugenie,  who  is  wholly  without  suspicion. 

A casket  has  arrived  from  her  father,  containing  the  jewels 
and  adornments  she  is  to  wear  at  her  presentation.  With  gir- 
lish glee  she  opens  it,  and  takes  out  the  contents  one  by  one, 
enraptured  with  them  as  Gret  ehe n is  enraptured  when  she  finds 
the  casket  of  jewels,  Faust  has  left  for  her.  At  last  she  comes 
upon  the  wellknown  symbol  of  princely  rank:  — 


Was  seh’  ich!  diese  Rolle!  ganz  gewiss 
Das  Ordensband  der  ersten  Fürstentöcher! 
Auch  dieses  werd’  ich  tragen! 

In  her  joy  she  puts  it  round  her  neck  exclaiming 

‘Irrevocable  now  my  happines!’ 

And  her  friend  sadly  says  aside: — 

‘Irrevocable  alas!  thy  fate!’ 


AIDENI^OSLEIN, 


AIDENI^ÖSLEIN. 


This  is  one  of  the  charming  Lyrics,  light  as  gossamer  yet 
deep  as  Life,  in  which  Goethe  is  unrivalled. 

Sah  ein  Knab  ein  Röslein  steh’n, 

Röslein  auf  der  Haiden, 

War  so  jung  und  morgenschön, 

Lief  er  schnell  es  nah  zu  seh’n, 

Sah’s  mit  vielen  Freuden, 

Röslein,  Röslein,  Röslein  roth, 

Röslein  auf  der  Haiden. 

Knabe  sprach:  ich  breche  dich, 

Röslein  auf  der  Haiden ! 

Röslein  sprach:  ich  steche  dich, 

Dass  du  ewig  denkst  an  mich 
Und  ich  will’s  nicht  leiden, 

Röslein,  Röslein,  Röslein  roth, 

Röslein  auf  der  Haiden. 

Und  der  wilde  Knabe  brach 
’s  Röslein  auf  der  Haiden  ; 

Röslein  wehrte  sich  und  stach, 

Half  ihm  doch  kein  Weh  und  Ach, 

Musst’  es  eben  leiden. 

Röslein,  Röslein,  Röslein  roth, 

Röslein  auf  der  Haiden. 


The  English  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.Theodore  Martin’s 
version  of  this  exquisite  little  poem. 


A boy  espied,  in  morning  light, 

A little  rose-bud  blowing; 
lTwas  so  delicate  and  bright 
That  he  came  to  feast  his  sight 
And  wonder  at  its  growing. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red 
Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

I will  gather  thee— he  cried — 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

Then  I'll  sting  thee,  it  replied, 

And  you’ll  quickly  start  aside 
With  the  prickle  glowing. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red 
Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

But  he  pluck’d  it  from  the  plain 
The  rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

It  turned  and  stung  him,  but  in  vain,  — 
He  regarded  not  the  pain 
Homewards  with  it  going 
Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red 
Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 


Having  compared  this  version  with  the  original,  with  due  allo- 
wance for  all  those  difficulties  (which  in  my  opinion  amount  to 
impossibilities)  besetting  the  attempt  to  translate  a poem 
from  one  language  into  another  without  destroying  its  indivi- 
duality, it  will  interest  the  reader  to  see  how  the  painter  trans- 
lates it  in  his  way,  fixing  the  vanishing  suggestions  into 
permanent  forms. 
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The  last  of  these  varied  types  selected  by  the  painter  is  the 
heroine  of  the  charming  elegy  Alexis  und  Dora,  which,  were 
it  not  too  long,  to  quote,  would  he  the  best  possible  commen- 
tary that  could  he  given  here. 

Alexis,  from  childhood  upwards,  has  regarded  his  neighbour 
Dora  as  men  gaze  at  the  stars,  rejoicing  in  a beauty  which  they 
never  think  of  as  belonging  to  them;  and  now  the  hour  has 
arrived  when  he  must  part  from  her,  when  he  must  make  his 
first  voyage  across  the  barren  sea  ‘whose  heavenly  blue  is  to 
him  as  the  color  of  night’.  All  is  prepared  and  he  goes  to 
take  leave  of  Dora,  who  smiling  tells  him  that  as  he  is  going 
to  visit  foreign  lands  he  may  buy  a gold  chain  for  her  neck 
which  she  will  thankfully  pay  for. 

‘He  stands,  affecting  the  merchant,  and  asking  for  details, 

Of  form  and  of  weight,’ 

She  names  a very  modest  sum,  as  that  which  she  can  afford. 
Meanwhils  he  gazes  on  the  neck  that  chain  is  to  surround,  a 
neck  worthy  of  queenly  jewels.  And  while  he  thus  feasts  his 
eyes,  the  harsh  sound  of  impatient  shipmates  calling  on  him  to 
hasten,  disturbs  his  felicity.  She  kindly  bids  him  take  some 
fruit  from  her  garden,  which  he  will  not  get  at  sea: 
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‘Nimm  die  reifsten  Orangen,  die  weissen  Feigen;  das  Meer  birgt 
Keine  Früchte,  sie  bringt  jegliches  Land  nicht  hervor.’ 

He  is  only  too  happy  to  receive  anything  from  her. 


‘Endlich  kamst  du  zur  Laube  hinan;  da  fand  sich  ein  Körbchen 
Und  die  Myrthe  bog  blühend  sich  über  uns  hin. 

Schweigend  begannst  du  nun  geschickt  die  Früchte  zu  ordnen. 


Oranges  and  figs  she  ranged  together  for  him,  covering  them 
with  myrtle.  But  he  touched  them  not.  He  stood  still.  They 
looked  in  each  others  eyes;  and  his  became  dim.  In  another 
moment  her  bosom  heat  against  his  own;  their  lips  met. 

‘Aber  ich  hob  es  nicht  auf;  ich  stand.  Wir  sahen  einander 
In  die  Augen,  und  mir  ward  vor  dem  Auge  so  trüb. 

Deinen  Busen  fühlt’  ich  an  meinem!  Den  herrlichen  Nacken 
Ihn  umschlang  nun  mein  Arm;  tausendmal  küsst’  ich  den  Hals. 

Mir  sank  über  die  Schulter  dein  Haupt;  nun  knüpften  auch  deine 
Lieblichen  Arme  das  Band  um  den  Beglückten  herum.’ 


But  the  wind  has  risen  and  the  shipmates  are  more  and  more 
impatient.  He  must  depart.  Tears  gather  in  their  eyes  and  in 
this  moment  of  grief  and  joy  the  world  seems  gliding  away: 

‘Da  floss 

Häufig  die  Thräne  vom  Aug  mir  herab,  du  weintest,  ich  weinte, 

Und  vor  Jammer  und  Glück  schien  uns  die  Welt  zu  vergehn.’ 

But  the  whispered  passionate  vows  are  exchanged,  and  then 
their  tears  seemed  dried  up  as  by  a heavenly  breeze! 


Fi\edei\ike, 
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J I^EDE^IKE, 

Frederike,  the  object  of  a boyish  passion,  has  become  immortal 
because  she  was  presented  to  the  world  in  the  light  of  the 
after-glow  of  a poet’s  memory.  In  dictating  to  his  Secretary 
the  narrative  of  this  youthful  passion,  the  old  man  was  wont  to 
pause  in  his  walk  to  and  fro,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
after  clearing  his  bosom  with  a sigh,  resume  the  narrative  in  a 
lower  tone. 

In  October  1770,  when  Goethe,  aged  twenty  one,  was  a 
student  at  Strasburg  one  of  his  friends  proposed  to  take  him  on 
a visit  to  Pastor  Brion  at  Sesenheim.  The  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  in  the  whimsical  caprice  of  youth  it  was  agreed 
that  Goethe  should  disguise  himself  as  a shabby  theological 
student  of  their  aquaintance.  This  was  pleasant  enough  so  long 
as  only  the  old  Pastor,  his  wife,  and  eldest  daughter  were  in 
question.  They  received  him  with  cheerful  hospitality  which 
quickly  put  him  at  his  ease;  but  when  Frede rike  came  in,  and 
above  all  when  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  had  been 
captivated  by  her  grace  and  artlessness,  the  amour  propre  of 
the  young  poet  was  naturally  hurt  at  the  idea  of  the  very  poor 
figure  he  must  present  in  the  eyes  of  his  charmer.  Nothing  was 


more  pressing  than  to  disclose  the  innocent  deceit,  which  occa- 
sioned fresh  mirth. 

The  few  days  he  passed  in  this  little  parsonage,  which 
seemed  to  him  a living  reproduction  of  the  Wake  fie  Id  family  in 
Goldsmith’s  idyllic  picture,  were  among  the  happiest  of  his  life; 
and  he  has  made  the  readers  of  his  Autobiography  see  the  whole 
scene  and  feel  his  happiness.  In  November  he  again  went  on  a 
visit,  having  meanwhile  corresponded  with  Herr  Brion;  and  to 
his  surprise  he  found  himself  expected;  Frederike’s  loving  heart, 
had  prophecied  his  coming. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  many  other  guests  were 
expected.  Early  in  the  morning  Frederike  proposed  to  walk 
with  him  leaving  domestic  preparations  to  her  mother  and 
sister.  It  was  a memorable  walk  to  both,  memorable  for  the 
exquisite  nothings  of  commencing  love.  They  talked  over  the 
programme  of  the  day’s  pleasures  and  arranged  to  be  always 
together.  She  taught  him  several  games.  He  taught  her  others. 
The  church-bell  called  them  from  this  castle-building ; and  during 
service  his  thoughts,  and  no  doubt  her’s,  were  far  more  devoutly 
fixed  on  the  little  arrangements  they  had  planned  than  on  what 
the  worthy  preacher  was  exhorting  them  to  think  of.  As  his 
eyes  rested  on  her  ruddy  lips  he  could  not  help  painfully 
recalling  the  last  time  a woman’s  lips  had  been  pressed  to  his 
own,  and  the  curse  those  lips  invoked  upon  the  woman  who 
should  kiss  him  next.  This  remembrance  of  the  excited  French 
girl  in  her  passionate  jealousy  troubled  Goethe  not  a little 
during  the  games  of  forfeits  which  were  commenced  that  day. 
Kisses  formed  a large  proportion  of  the  forfeits,  and  it  required 
all  his  presence  of  mind  to  escape;  the  more  so  as  several  of 
the  guests  suspecting  what  was  his  feeling  for  Frederike,  spor- 
tively tried  to  make  him  kiss  her.  But  with  maidenly  instinct 


she  assisted  him  in  his  evasions.  The  time  came  however  when 
carried  away  by  excitement  he  felt  the  burning  pressure  of  hei 
lips  crush  out  his  superstitious  terror  in  a kiss — 

A long  long  kiss 

Of  youth  and  beauty  gathered  into  one. 

And  he  returned  to  Strasburg  an  accepted  though  not  formally 
betrothed  lover. 

Goethe  did  not  marry  Frede r ike.  Much  rhetoric  and  many 
indignant  sarcasms  on  his  selfishness  have  taken  this  fact  as  a 
text.  But  the  fact  admits  of  a very  simple  explanation,  and 
would  have  needed  none,  had  not  the  poet  by  his  art  roused 
our  sympathy  in  the  boyish  attachment,  and  blamed  himself 
with  a severity  which  the  case  did  not  deserve.  What,  indeed, 
was  this  relation  to  Frederike  but  the  attachment  of  a boy  and 
girl,  such  as  in  almost  every  one’s  experience  comes  to  stir  the 
young  affections,  without  deepening  into  serious  relations?  The 
boy  and  girl  are  fascinated;  they  walk  together,  talk  together, 
echo  each  other’s  sentiments,  look  into  each  others  eyes,  and 
dream  of  each  other  when  apart.  But  they  never  think  of  the 
future,  or  think  of  it  only  as  a remote  contingency  They  are 
absorbed  by  present  feeling.  It  is  Young  Love’s  Dream,  and  it 
suffices.  Parting  is  always  a pain  to  them;  perhaps  the 
greater  because  it  is  dimly  felt  to  be  the  commencement  of 
awakening  from  the  dream. 

The  awakening  was  rapid.  Not  only  were  Goethe’s  parents 
opposed  to  the  match,  he  himself  soon  felt  when  absent  from 
her  that  she  had  laid  no  firm  hold  of  his  soul.  Between  them 
there  were  none  of  those  ties  which  strengthen  with  advancing 
years.  No  sooner  was  this  clear  to  him  tan  he  wrote  to  tell 
her  so.  Of  course  she  was  pained  at  this,  even  if  she  never 
contemplated  anything  else:  a woman  cannot  be  given  up  wit- 


hout  feeling  it;  nevertheless  her  pain  was  hut  short-lived  since 
we  find  her  quickly  afterwards  engaged  to  the  poet  Lenz. 

Among  the  many  charming  types  which  Goethe  has  created 
F re  der  ike  holds  a distinctive  place,  for  she  is  as  much  a creation 
of  the  poet’s  art  as  Lotte  or  Ottilie,  both  of  whom  were  drawn 
direct  from  personal  experience. 


OETHE  IN 
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jGrOETHE  IN  j"*'  RANKFUI^T. 


.Among  the  amusements  in  which  Goethe  diversified  his  life  at 
Frankfurt  was  that  of  skating,  which  K lop  stock  had  recently 
made  illustrious  by  his  verses.  Bettina  has  preserved  an  anecdote 
which  Kaulbach  has  chosen  for  illustration.  I must  premise  that 
the  speaker  is  Goethe’s  mother,  and  the  Max  referred  to  is 
Maximilane  Brentano  (the  mother  of  Bettina)  with  whom 
Goethe  was  at  that  time  flirting. 

‘The  morning  was  bright  and  frosty.  Wolfgang  hurst  into 
the  room  where  I was  seated  with  some  friends  and  exclaimed: 
“Mother,  you  have  never  seen  me  skate,  and  the  weather  is  so 
beautiful  to  day.”  — I put  on  my  crimson  fur  cloak  which  had 
a long  train  and  was  closed  in  front  by  golden  clasps  and  we 
drove  out.  There  skated  my  son,  like  an  arrow  among  the 
groups.  The  wind  had  reddened  his  cheeks,  and  blown  the 
powder  out  of  his  brown  hair.  When  he  saw  my  crimson  cloak 
he  came  towards  our  carriage  and  smiled  coaxingly  at  me. 

‘Well’  said  I,  ‘what  do  you  want?’ 

‘Come,  mother,  you  can’t  he  cold  in  the  carriage.  Give  me 
your  cloak.’ 

,What!  you  wont  put  it  on,  will  you?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 


‘I  took  it  off.  He  put  it  on,  threw  the  train  over  his  arm, 
and  away  he  went,  over  the  ice,  like  a son  of  the  Gods.  Oh! 
Bettina,  if  you  could  have  seen  him!  Anything  so  beautiful  is 
not  now  to  he  seen!  I clapped  my  hands  for  joy.  Never  shall 
I forget  him  as  he  darted  out  from  under  one  arch  of  the  bridge 
and  in  again  under  the  other,  the  wind  carrying  the  train 
behind  him  as  he  flew.’ 

‘Your  mother,  Bettina,  was  on  the  ice,  and  all  this  was 
to  please  her.’ 

The  remembrance  of  such  happy  hours  made  him  during 
the  first  wild  days  in  Weimar  astonish  the  ‘proprieties’  not  only 
by  skating  himself,  but  by  inducing  the  whole  court  to  follow 
his  example.  Hitherto  no  ‘gentleman’  had  been  seen  demeaning 
himself  to  such  a sport;  but  now  even  the  Duchess  became  an 
accomplished  skater.  The  banks  of  the  Schwansee  were  often 
illuminated  with  lamps  and  torches,  and  lovely  women  were 
driven  over  the  ice  on  sledges  or  joined  the  skaters;  sometimes 
they  went  masked  as  during  carnival.  ‘We  are  somewhat  mad 
here’  Goethe  wrote  to  Merk  ‘and  play  the  devil’s  own  game’. 
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Private  theatricals  formed  one  of  the  delights  of  the  Weimar 
court  and  one  of  the  performances  was  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 
in  which  Goethe  played  Orestes,  Prince  Constantine  Py  lad  es, 
and  Corona  Schroeter  Iphigenia. 

Kaulbach  has  selected  the  moment  when  at  the  close  of  the 
performance  the  cry  for  the  Author  has  been  raised,  and  the 
poet-player  has  to  appear  and  be  crowned  by  Karl  August  and 
Corona.  ‘Never  shall  I forget’  exclaims  Dr.  Hufe  land  ‘the  im- 
pression Goethe  made  as  Orestes  in  his  Grecian  costume;  one 
might  have  fancied  him  Apollo.  Never  before  had  there  been 
seen  such  union  of  physical  and  intellectual  beauty  in  one  man!’ 

And  what  a group  of  the  notabilities  witnesses  the  ovation!  To 
the  left  sits  the  dowager  duchess  Amalia  turning  to  Wieland 
and  asking  him  if  he  did  not  think  the  play  beautiful  and 
Goethe  divine?  to  which  the  old  poet,  who  adores  his  young 
rival  cordially  assents. 

Next  to  Amalia  sits  the  youngduchessLouise  in  the  reverie 
stirred  by  poetic  thoughts,  holding  the  book  in  her  hand.  Is  she 
sadly  thinking  of  the  wild  life  this  beautiful  creature  is  leading 
with  her  husband  and  comparing  it  with  the  noble  life  he  might 
lead,  and  make  her  husband  lead? 


Next  to  her  sits  the  Frau  von  Stein,  aglow  with  triumph 
in  her  lover’s  triumph;  leaning  over  her  shoulder  there  is 
AmaliaKotzebue,  the  lively  little  sister  of  the  future  drama- 
tist, impulsively  offering  her  crown  of  roses. 

Beside  the  Frau  von  Stein  sits  the  merry  humpbacked 
Maid  of  honour,  Mdlle.  Goechhausen,  who  doated  on  Goethe  and 
was  greatly  teazed  by  his  and  Karl  August’s  practical  jokes. 

Fraeulein  Imhoff  is  about  to  throw  a basket  of  flowers  at 
her  idol,  and  behind  her  stand  Herder,  Knebel,  and  Merck, 
the  last  named  cordially  clapping  his  hands  at  this  work  which  he 
deems  worthy  of  his  young  friend,  no  longer  telling  him  as  he 
told  him  apropos  ofClavigo  ‘you  must  not  write  such  rubbish 
as  that’. 

Musaeus  is  leaning  against  the  statue,  looking  on  as  if  at 
the  representation  of  one  of  his  own  fairy  tales. 

The  servants  bringing  in  the  punch  and  cake  and  the  little 
episode  of  kissing  on  the  staircase,  help  to  complete  this  picture 
of  the  Weimar  court. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Kaulbach  has  substituted  Karl 
August  for  Prince  Constantine  in  the  character  of  Pyla- 
des— no  doubt  with  a symbolical  purpose,  since  Goethe  and  the 
duke  were  like  Orestes  and  Pylades.  But  as  a matter  of  strict 
history  the  duke  should  have  been  among  the  spectators  not 
on  the  stage. 


